ETHELRED     THE     UNREADY
the King was quite unable to exercise any effective control, were far too busy quarrelling among themselves to take up arms against the invader, and Ethelred was forced to adopt the fatal expedient of bribing the Norsemen to discontinue their attacks.    Needless to say, this catastrophic policy only encouraged the Danes to further onslaughts,   and   the   King   thereupon   decided   upon another and still more calamitous line of action.    On St. Brice's Day, 1002, he caused all the Danes resident in England, many of whom were peaceable citizens who had been here for many years, to be massacred in cold blood.   Unfortunately for him among the victims was the sister of Sweyn, King of Denmark, and from henceforth   Ethelred   was no longer faced with the isolated descents of pirate bands,  but the  organized attack of the whole strength of Denmark,    City after city fell into the hands of the invaders until eventually in the campaign of 1013  London itself,  which had hitherto always held out against the most desperate attacks, surrendered; whereupon the wretched Ethelred fled to   Normandy,  and the   great   council   of  the nation chose Sweyn as king.   Unfortunately the new King died immediately after his election, and as there was considerable opposition to his son Canute, Ethelred returned from abroad and a condition of civil war prevailed until the latter's death in 1016.   In the place of Ethelred his supporters chose his son Edmund Ironside, who, although he displayed all those qualities in which his father had so conspicuously been lacking, was unable to hold out against Canute and was forced
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